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John Sargent's portrait of Mrs. Swinton, 
Eugene Savage's "Expulsion," Kroll's "A 
day in August"; and among the sculpture, 
Sherry Fry's "Fortuna" and Paul Man- 
ship's "Persian vase." The jury is as fol- 
lows: Painting, Oliver Dennett Grover, 
John C. Johansen, Carl R. KrafFt, H. 
Dudley Murphy, Leopold SeyflPert, George 
Sotter, Harry I. Stickroth and E. B. But- 
ler; sculpture, Leon Hermant, Alphonso 
Iannelli, and Albin Polasek. 

The alumni exhibition will consist of work 
by former students, and former and present 
instructors. Including all the arts, it will 
make an exhibition of a different type from 
the annual exhibition and incidentally 
throw light on the fields which those who 
have had art school training have found 
most fertile. The many artists of promi- 
nence in all branches of art who were 
once connected with the School either 
as students or instructors gives assurance 
that this exhibition will be one of high 
artistic excellence. 

Other exhibitions will be found in the 
calendar on page 75. 

THE LIBRARY'S BOOK ON 
HODLER 

GEORGE F. PORTER has presented 
to the Ryerson Library C. A. Loosli's 
Ferdinand Hodler. This important 
work, which was published in Zurich in 
1919, consists of 306 plates, reproducing 
all the paintings and drawings of the Swiss 
artist chronologically arranged, and a sep- 
arate text in German. The author was a 
friend of long standing and gave in the text 
an interpretation rather than a criticism or 
biography. 

Hodler clung determinedly to Bern, his 
native city, and to Switzerland for his 
subjects. By birth a German-Swiss and by 
mystical inheritance a German, he still 
could not be claimed by that country which 
adopted his compatriot Boecklin. Yet for the 
greater part of his life he was rejected by 
the Swiss; neither French nor German, but 
distinctly individual and revolutionary, he 
was bound to be misunderstood by the 
conservative. The controversies over his 



work had by no means been forgotten at 
the time of his death in 1918, and when 
this timely book, which had been under 
way since 1913, appeared, it gave his 
critics an opportunity to look over his work 
with less heat and better perspective. 

They had called him a symbolist. "Noth- 
ing," says Loosli, "could have angered him 
more. 'I am no allegorist, no tight-rope 
walker, no symbolist. My works represent 
nothing transcendental, invisible, nothing 
needing exegesis, nothing but the truth as 
I see it. I simply put down what I see.' " 

Doubtless it was the length to which he 
sometimes pressed his doctrine of "par- 
allelism" that confounded the critics. "By 
parallelism I mean every kind of repetition. 
Unity by means of motives enforced by 
repetition, as in a field of dandelions; 
symmetry by the opposition of members, 
as in the human figure, and the summing up 
of common human experiences and charac- 
teristics in a type, on the principle that 
likenesses persist and differences vanish 
in repetition — these are the dogmas upon 
which he built up logically, laboriously, 
such compositions as "Die Lebensmueden," 
"DerTag," "Eurythmie." 

Elimination of time and place mark his 
"Fruehling" and "Die Nacht." Inclusive 
studies, dealing with human incidents but 
not limited by any particular incident, 
they are the farthest remove from illustra- 
tion. It was difficult for Hodler to tell a 
particular story as he was required to do in 
some of his murals. It was inevitable that 
he should make of his landscapes arrange- 
ments of line. Form was the thing; color, 
an accessory which he used meagerly, as 
may be seen in the color plates included 
by Loosli. In his first portrait we find an 
arrangement; in his last, a self-portrait — a 
construction of planes. 

He could do nothing, it seemed, gaily and 
freely. Each composition was the result of 
intensive study and application of the 
laws to which he had bound himself. Not 
the least value of this publication is in the 
numerous studies given for various paint- 
ings. In the author's analysis of the 
artist's methods he can point at every 
step to an illustration in the plates. 



